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IN MEMORIAM: WASHINGTON MATTHEWS 

Washington Matthews, soldier, surgeon, anthropologist, poet, 
was born in Killiney, county Dublin, Ireland, July 17, 1843, and 
died in Washington, D. C, April 29, 1905, in his sixty-second year. 

Killiney, the little village in which Dr Matthews first saw the 
light, is one of the prettiest suburbs of Dublin, a few miles south 
from the city, with the blue waters of the bay in front and the 
blue mountains of Wicklow behind. It is locally noted for its 
ancient ruined church, dating back to the sixth century, and for its 
gray stoned cromlech, the " Druids' Judgment Seat," linking the 
present to the dim prehistoric past. In a letter written shortly 
before the end, he says of the old home place : " In Ireland, resi- 
dences with grounds around them usually have proper names, a 
custom which, in America, prevails more in the south than in the 
north. The house I was born in, still standing ten years ago, was 
named Glenalua (Gleann-a-luaighe), or 'Valley of Lead.' There 
was a lead mine near there in the ancient days. It was exhausted 
years ago, but they still occasionally find small fragments of lead 
ore when quarrying around Killiney." 

Dr Nicholas Blayney Matthews, father of the subject of our 
notice, was himself a leading physician and university graduate in 
medicine. With that admiration for free government which makes 
every Irishman half an American, he named the boy Washington. 
While the child was still in infancy, the mother, formerly Miss 
Anna Burke, died, and the father, finding the old walks lonely 
without the companion of his love, closed up his affairs at home 
and came to America in 1 847, bringing his two motherless boys 
with him. After a short residence in Wisconsin, then a territory, 
he returned with his children to Ireland, where they remained 
about three years before coming out again to this country, this 
time to settle in Dubuque, Iowa. Here the boy grew up, having 
his first education in the common schools, and at seventeen began 
the study of medicine under his father, with a course of lectures at 
the medical department of the University of Iowa, from which he 
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received the degree of M.D., May 28, 1864, in his twenty-first 
year. 

The civil war being then in progress, Dr Matthews at once 
volunteered for service, and was assigned to duty as acting assistant 
surgeon , at Rock Island, Illinois, looking after the Confederate 
prisoners in the government hospital at that place. He remained 
here until mustered out at the close of the war in May, 1865, when 
he was immediately appointed to the regular army and received 
an assignment as post surgeon at Fort Union, Montana. Here he 
first came in close contact with Indians, whom thenceforth he made 
a life study, at a time when they were still wild and unsubdued. 

His subsequent assignments, as given in the army records, are 
as follow: Post surgeon, Fort Berthold, N. D., 1865-66; in the 
field with General Terry's expedition, Dakota, 1867; at Fort Ste- 
venson, N. D., 1867-68 ; post surgeon, Fort Rice, N. D., 1869- 
70; post surgeon, Fort Buford, N. D., 1870-72; post surgeon, 
David's Island, New York harbor, November to December, 1872 ; 
post surgeon, Willet's Point, New York harbor, December, 1872 
to May, 1873; post surgeon, Fort Wood, New York harbor, to 
June, 1873; P ost surgeon, Fort Sullivan, Maine, to November, 
1873 ; post surgeon, David's Island, New York harbor, to Novem- 
ber, 1874 ; at Fort Hamilton and Fort Wood, New York harbor, 
April, 1875 > ordered to Department of California, April 23, 1875 ; 
Alcatraz island, San Francisco harbor, Cal., June, 1875 to April, 
1876; post surgeon, Camp Independence, Cal, to July 10, 1877 J 
in the field with expedition against Nez Perce Indians, July to Octo- 
ber, 1877; in the field with expedition against Bannock Indians, 
1878; at Camp Bidwell, Cal., to June 30, 1880; ordered to the 
Department of the Missouri, September 7, 1880; post surgeon, 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex., October, 1880 to April, 1884; Army 
Medical Museum, Washington City, 1884-90; Fort Wingate, N. 
Mex. (second assignment), 1890-94; retired for disability con- 
tracted in line of duty, September 29, 1895. He was commissioned 
as assistant surgeon in 1868; as captain and assistant surgeon in 
1 87 1 ; and as major and surgeon in 1889. 

On his first assignment to duty on the upper Missouri in 1865, 
Dr Matthews at once became deeply interested in the native tribes 
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of that region and soon began the study of the allied Hidatsa 
(Minitari), Arikara, and Mandan, in the vicinity of Fort Berthold, 
with whom he remained in close touch for much of the next six 
years. He brought to this study all the sympathetic enthusiasm 
of a young man and the exact method of a trained scholar with 
such good result that he mastered the Hidatsa language — we use 
the word mastered with its full significance — so that, when under 
the disheartening misfortune of the entire destruction of all his 
manuscript notes and his library by the burning of his quarters at 
Fort Buford in 1871, he was able to rewrite from his inner knowl- 
edge the " Grammar and Dictionary of the Hidatsa" and the 
" Hidatsa (Minnetaree) English Dictionary," which remain to-day 
the monument and authority on this language. A second and ampli- 
fied revision of these works was issued by the U. S. Geological 
and Geographical Survey in 1877 under the title " Ethnography 
and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians." It was characterized at 
the time by a competent authority as the most important memoir 
on our aboriginal languages that had appeared since the great 
Dakota dictionary of Riggs, twenty-six years before. 

In 1877 Dr Matthews married Miss Caroline Wotherspoon, 
daughter of Dr A. S. Wotherspoon, U. S. Army. In the years 
thenceforward, whether on the remote frontier or in eastern cities, 
she was ever his closest companion, his most helpful and interested 
assistant, his best inspiration, and his tender nurse at the end. 

In 1880, at the suggestion of Major J. W. Powell, director of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, he was transferred to duty at Fort 
Wingate, N. Mex., in the Navaho country, where he remained four 
years, with a second assignment of four years more in 1890-94. 
Here, a thousand miles removed from the distractions of civilization, 
all his spare time and energy, apart from his duties as post surgeon, 
were given to the study of the great Navaho tribe, at that period 
uncontaminated heathens, as he himself has happily expressed it. 
The greater part of this work, of which the first fruits were given to 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, was entirely a labor of love, 
at his own personal expense, involving the hiring and usually the 
feeding of Indian informants and interpreters, with frequent horse- 
back journeys over a difficult country to witness ceremonies, 
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identify sites, or collect plants. The results were a marvelous 
revelation. His " Mountain Chant " and " Prayer of a Navaho 
Shaman " awakened the scientific world to the possibilities of Indian 
myth and ritual, and created an interest in the subject which has 
never slackened. His technologic studies in the same field, as 
embodied in his papers on Navaho weaving and silverwork, and 
his botanic and medical studies, chiefly still in manuscript, are of 
equal importance and alike bear the stamp of careful exactness. 
The promise held out by his earlier papers has been amply fulfilled 
by his later and larger works, " Navaho Legends," published as a 
memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1897, and "The 
Night Chant," published as a memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History in 1902. 

Of his Navaho studies it has been well written : " The char- 
acteristics of his work as an ethnologist are patience, thoroughness, 
and safety. He does not imagine, but stops with what he knows, 
and it is safe to be said that his work will stand practically final 
for the specialty he undertook. Detail students may yet add to 
our specific knowledge, for his pet tribe will last a long time, but 
the last generic authority on the Navaho will be, as it is now, 
Washington Matthews." 

For a term of about six years, 1 884-1 890, he was on duty at 
the Army Medical Museum in Washington, during which period 
he gave special attention to the study of craniology and anthro- 
pometry, subjects at that time hardly considered by American 
science. Within the same period also he made two important 
investigating expeditions to the Southwest. The first of these was 
undertaken in the fall of 1884, under the auspices of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, to the Navaho country, where by previous 
arrangement with the priests he was privileged to witness the 
whole secret rite of the Night Chant. The other, in 1887, was m 
connection with archeologic investigations in the Salt river valley 
of Arizona, under the auspices of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition. His medical and anatomic writings, 
chiefly during this time, include a study of consumption among 
Indians, several notable papers on methods of cranial measure- 
ment, and a monograph on " Human Bones of the Hemenway 
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Collection," published as a memoir of the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1893. In the summer of 1886 he took an opportunity 
to revisit the places of his childhood in the old land across the sea. 
In the summer of 1888 he was one of the three physicians se- 
lected to attend General Sheridan, lieutenant general of the army, 
in his last illness. His associates were Dr Robert O'Reilly, now 
surgeon general, and Dr H. C. Yarrow, both of Washington. 

In 1892, while serving his second assignment at Fort Wingate, 
he was stricken by the insidious disease which eventually caused 
his death. Two years later, when it was evident that his day of 
active service was past, he was recalled to Washington. On Sep- 
tember 29, 1895, in accordance with the verdict of an examining 
board, he was retired for disability. 

The disease slowly progressed, but although for several years 
before the end came he was an almost total physical wreck, unable 
to go about alone, cut off from conversation, frequently suffering 
intense agony, and with no hope of recovery, yet he kept his mind 
clear and his heart brave and warm to the last, and some of his 
best and most monumental work was produced during weeks of 
pain when he was scarcely able to move without assistance. At 
last the strength of what was once a magnificent frame was utterly 
sapped. While writing at his desk he attempted to rise unaided, 
but the effort was too great. He fell to the floor, sustaining such 
injury that medical science was powerless to help, and his life 
passed away a few weeks later. He was buried as a soldier at 
Arlington where rest his oldtime friends and associates, Sheridan, 
Mallery, Bourke, Coues, and Powell. He is survived by his wife, 
by several relatives in Iowa, and by his father's sister in Ireland. 

Dr Matthews took an active interest in scientific things and 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, American 
Climatological Association, Association of American Anatomists, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, Philosophical Society of 
Washington, National Geographic Society, American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, Chicago Folk-Lore Society, and Torrey Botanical Club. He 
served as vice-president of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society in 1894, 
and as president of the American Folk-Lore Society in 1896. In 
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1888 he received the degree of LL.D. from his own university in 
recognition of his philologic work. Besides a fluent knowledge 
of Hidatsa and a good acquaintance with Navaho, he had at com- 
mand both German and Spanish, while his English was always a 
model of literary style. He was an expert botanist, a skilful mathe- 
matician, and an artist of some ability in oil colors. Those familiar 
with his Indian ritual interpretations and with his sometimes con- 
cealed identity knew him for a poet even without the proof offered 
by the following little gem written at Gloucester, Mass., a short 
time before his death : 

THE CONTRAST 1 

Dark days around the Gloucester moors 

Have come again. 
With winds that wail and mists that trail 

O'er land and sea ; 
But darker days are in my soul, 

Sad is my lot, 
Despair and pain are with me here — 

Alice is not. 

Bright days around the Gloucester moors 

Are now with me ; 
Clear is the sky and fair the land 

And calm the sea. 
The days within my soul are bright, 

And life is dear ; 
For, shining like the sun's own light, 

Alice is here. 

Dark days around the Gloucester moors 

Have come again. 
With northeast gales and slanting sails, 

And drifting rain. 
Sad are the echoes in my soul 

As breakers' moan, 
And like the rain my teardrops fall — 

Alice is gone. 

Dr Matthews was a prolific writer, and besides the more impor- 
tant works already mentioned, was the author of a large number of 
shorter papers, ethnologic, medical, and general, without counting 

1 Printed by courtesy of Mr Charles F. Lummis, editor of Out West, Los Angeles, 
Cal., in which magazine (May, 1905) the verses, together with the accompanying recent 
portrait of Dr Matthews, first appeared. 
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numerous reviews and notes in the journals in which he was most 
interested. He left a large body of undigested manuscript material, 
relating chiefly to the Navaho, Modoc, and Paiute, which is now 
in possession of the University of California. 

The world knows and will increasingly appreciate the scholar, 
but only those who were near to him can understand the rare 
personality of the man. Physically, mentally, and morally, Wash- 
ington Matthews was of the highest type of manhood. Of fine 
physique and soldierly bearing, with a strong and well-modulated 
voice, carrying perhaps just a little roll to make it all the more 
musical, he was one to attract the attention of any audience and 
hold it to the close. His thought was always well ordered, and the 
expression so gracefully chosen that each word fitted to its purpose 
as perfectly as the pieces of an Italian mosaic. By a faculty of 
mingled sympathy and command he won the confidence of the 
Indian and the knowledge of his secrets, while by virtue of that 
spiritual vision which was his Keltic inheritance, he was able to 
look into the soul of primitive things and interpret their meaning as 
few others have done. He had a deep sense of the physician's 
mission in the relief of human suffering. With a modesty that 
shrank from publicity and despised notoriety, he was without jeal- 
ousy and rejoiced always in the successful reputation of others. 
One of his last utterances in life was an expression of pleasure at a 
merited testimonial to a fellow worker. Of sensitive honor and 
high courage, he was at all times immediate and unsparing in de- 
nunciation of anything that savored of cowardice or dishonesty. 
His humor was keen, without the sting of sarcasm, and so spon- 
taneous that even his serious discourse was often lightened by the 
play of fancy. 

And now, though the golden bowl be broken, not yet shall the 
silver cord be loosed that held us in affection to one of whom it 
can be said in full measure — 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ' This was a man ! ' " 

J. M. 
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